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and is, pablished at ( 
Bhenes..” All subscribers who-pay 
titled to 50 cents worth of any kinds of 
ube delivered, or sent, to their order. 
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erTus blication i a ia Pe the late: devoted "e Brae 
a caaRIC ae ater. Light arts, fo ign and domestic intelligeuce, and gene- ‘sent, are of the im 
! ip, ral miscellany,” and we but speak our real senti- 


ments ‘of i 


Pratt street, at FIVE DOL) AE PET ANAM, 
in advance, W be en- 

















we 2 Spina: ve... | Suited to the pntposes of the parlor, and the gene- —ju 
Saeagran: Tonapen.. Ber. 10, a. 7 ee ee ais Auth reader, and much animals as they ay belie chey are ani 
¢F Sitx Manvat. is happily. adapted to promote a.spirit of inquiry, the proprietors of the Farmer and Gar 
al , of the Farmer and Gardener, and a thirst for knowledge. We sincerely wish} dener be met with that spirit of generous # pro 
, the enterprising proprietors and editors. success ; | city, which they believe due to their present effor 
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vppublish, ‘a complete Manual of the Mulberry and 
‘ ‘Caliure ; compiled from the best arid most 


authentic sources. 
sion of @ great public interest, the cost will be 


te 


* change, 
_peiprecated, and benefit their readers, by publish- 


_ land-hwlderson the Chesapeake bay, and the 
favigable waters emptying into it, to thie advertise- 
ment in this day’s paper of lime for sale at 8- cts. 
per bushel. We do not wish to dwell upon the 
fertilizing properties of lime in’ this 

per isstour purpose to point out the manner ef 
its aetiig, it beg sufficient to our prevent pur- 


pose to’say, 
‘ploughed im, will in 


© from’6't6 @ bushels of wheat to the acre, produce 


from 20 to 25 bushels. 
Chat land once brought to this tilth, can be main- 
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moderate. 
FP Our editorial Urethren with whom we ex- 


*Gnder the operation of the four shift syetem, or 


° obvious propriety of the measure so clearly and 





imore, have in the press, and will speedily 


As the object is the promo- 
will confer a favor on us, which will be 


Litee:—We tespectfully call tue avention of 


paragraph, 


that a huadred bushels of lime put 
ground with one clover lay to be 
four years so renovate the 


soil a8 to make land which may now bring but 


upon an aere of 


Nor need we rémark, 
tained in its integrity by judicious management 


rotation of crops. Need we tell agticulsrists 
‘that their interest requires they should, without 
delay, enter upon this cheap mode of improving 
and restoring their linds ? We think not; the 


distinctly marks out the course whieh they ought 
to adopt es wo render that duty whelly unnecessa~ 
ypowour par , 





Georgetown, in the Distries of Columbia. h 
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certain that, should they be patronised in propor- 
tion to their merit, the measure of their reward 
will amply gratify their utmost pecuniary desires, 


. We have xeceined saver numbers of the Me-| 








Feces apademn te somal 


respective grades, 


‘merits, when we say, it is a most ably 


where the agri 





PROPOSED CATTLE FAM. 
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prietors of the Parmer and Gardener, Balti- 





IMPROVED DURHAM Short Horns :— full 
blooded, and grades, whether imported or 
raised in this country. Be 

DEVONS, full blooded, and. grades, whether 
jmported or raised here. 

Superior OXEN, welt broken, whether of im~ 
proved imported, or native kinds. 

Superior MILCH COWS of native stock. 

SHEEP—Improved Bakewell; 

Saxon, he 
Sith Down ~ 
~~» Dishleys, i des 
toi - wis MULES eee en lt 
JACKe 





make their FAt 


with a certainty of geuing genuine art 


‘it is their purposé to hold 
NUAL PAIRS, believing that 
conduce to the finmediate interest of farmers a ¢ 
those engaged in raising. stock, but to the coun- 
Having been solieived’ to ‘hold a CATTLE |" ™ Incge;.for they hold it.to be # tonal 
PAIR for the sale of superior avimals of the veri- tion, tliat whatever tense p efvente. rs 


ous HAPROVED MProrreD, and other breeds, the 
pro 
moré, wke thie occasion to notify all owners of 
any of the following kinds of stock, that if suffi- 
cient encouragement offer, they will, on the day 
folowing the termination of the Central Course 
Races, this Fall, hold the same. All owners of 
such stock im this, and the adjoining states, who 
may be disposed to send the same t» their fair, 
will please communicate with them by letter, in 
time for their Tetters to reach them by the 10th 
instant, it being their desire to publish their pros- 
pectue on the 22d, should sufficient encourage- 


ment offer. 
They desire to embrace within the range of ani- 


tional bratich of industry, romo- 
tive of the whole. The convpniente the A. 
cultural community, of such an-estblighment.at 
a great mart to whic they may resort wiih the 
certainty of selling any fine animals hey: 
have to dispose of, or of pets sueli os ahey” 
|may desire to purchase, wi be obvious a ih 
blush.” Fe will stimulate afl cox in raising 
fine animals, to spare ne pain r bree 
becaudé the certainty of obtaini 
ting prices, offers at once them. | 
and an indueement; nor will its in jaen 
less beneficial to these may 
to attend as purchasers, because, 
lousnese with whieh all : 
mals to be sent : ed and scrutinized, they, will be gue PS 
tected from, imposition, yd 
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last notice, was not in e very pro- 
f y buts we predicted it would, 


ae 
Med ears, that it will yield an excellent crop.— 
































ith two ears on. This corn grows in s 
ics ven deep loam, much of it al- 
Igvial deposites from the ovérflowing of the Her- 


eS before the estate came into the posses- 
Sinclair. 1 is vaturally rich, and 
m in consequence was not manared, but 
most of the stalks have attained the 
it of ten and twelve feet. 
fe mentioned in our notice in our tenth num- 
her, that he had several acres in potato culture— 
both in hills and in drills. We had curosity to 
one of the hills and were pleased to 
a well grown and tolerably pro- 
They are of the Mercer kind, and we 
the hill contained the fourth of a 
as the hills are $ feet square 8 part, 
make 4840 to the acre, or an aggregate pro- 
dace; of about $00 bushels. This, considering 
Nee Ae econ received no extra manuring, ie a 
we cannot close our re- 
ae pate point, without observing, that we 
were very much gratified with the great facility 
which the hill-culture affords for harvesting the 


The Beousifal. appearance of Mr. Sinclair's 
Nursery of Morus Multicaulis, the Chinese, or 
pes! stalked mulberry, ig, We confess, beyond 
ou of description. There are about two 

on one spot, from 6 to 8 feet high, cov- 
ered with-leaves from the earth to the very top- 
most points of their branches—and such leaves 












































































































































































quisitely: lovely in their peculiar shade of green. 
At the distance of a'few feet the impression which 
a view of the orchard makes vpon the mind, is 
most singular, indeed ; instead of appearing to be 
the’ Teaves on the branches of trees, the mind is 
almost filled with the belief that it beholds a con- 
thyudts and ‘dense boily of the most delightful 
fe "If thore ‘Were nothing else to be seen 
at Oldiritont; this sight alone is worth a ride of ma- 
ny miles bed any one who has enthusiasm enotigh 


yr history of this tree with the: in- 
. by a few years, 


































































































s cold 0 pag ie uaighy oppee- 
aan. haar gere much neglected ag that which tet 
erlour, and well | flourishing young trees of yellow mulberry from our country so 
atte - ¥8 to 10 feet high, in the most healthful and grow- parla I heptane 
ing condition, This is, by the ‘bye, ar tree that | Cows.on our 
ks ars toad thse in» billand 08: Of Very landholder ought to have on his edtate=its|f magnitude, the chiel pet of the fed, if nol th 
great value as timber for ship building and for entire, which they getare the blades, the tops ai qd 
posts for fences, commend it to every one. We the husks of the corn, with an occasional gi 
have seen it stated somewhere, and where wef nubbins by way of a holiday feast. the ost 






ion of history «which <lle”ae wit footings |i 
which we could not if we would, and woald not | « 






if we could, de behold in them. the ele~| ; cdi rg na ois ies 
prod nine em mT : Treatmenr or Mirew Cows. 
We saw 100, another nursery of sbout 2,000 There is, perhaps, no part of the husbandry oF 


Pa ty 










too; nearly as large as a plate; so silky and 80 ex-| 


years, trees may be raised from the seed worth 


for ship building $5 ; if so, an acre planted at 40 
square feet apart would yield upwards of $1200. 


not yet become fashionable in our country, and 
therefore, as fashion controls every thing, we 
must await an importation. 

In our attention to the more useful, we had al- 
most forgot to mention a peep which we took at 
a bed of most choice Dahlias, which were then, 


sight which every lover of Flora might well cov- 
et. To sum up their eulogy in a few words ; 


all the Floral tribe—they are so large, so double, 
rand so variant in their hue, comprising almoat 
every tint from white to deep crimson, it is im- 
possible to conceive a sight more pasing or 
gratifying. 

One word for the pigs—which “though last are 
not least” in our estimation—we saw between 
twenty-five and thirty fierce looking young grun- 
ters of the Thin Rind and Barnitz breeds, which 
in a few weeks will be fit to fill orders, and we 
sincerely wish they may find in their new mas- 
ters a disposition to do them justice, so that they 
may grow up and do credit to their high breed- 


We have read with much pleasure the first An- 
nual Report of the proceedings of the Rensselaer 
Agricultural Society, of New York, as also the 
Address of S. Blydenburgh, Esq., delivered at 
the first meeting of that society in 1834. The 
report contains the constitution of the association, 
and a Very patriotic address to the farmers of the 
county, pointing out in an appropriate manner the 
advantages of such institutions, and appealing to 
their pride as agrieulturists to become members. 
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\Pigne and ina xery happy style, eyincive alike 


they are the most magnificent and imposing of 


ot 
cannot call to mind just now, that in ‘twelve | sequence is, that if the ‘winter be severe and pro- 


tracted, there is nine chances out of ten, 1 at 
every cow, long before spring arrives, is either 
dry, or so near it, that the milk she will give at 


The transplanting of forest trees, however, has | 9% worth the trouble and cost of stripping, at 


and | ‘bat many farmers with half a dozen or more 

have neither milk nor butter sufficient for the dow” 
mestic uses of their tables, during the: latter part‘ 
of each winter ; and by the time that the cold and’! 
bleak winds of March arrive,. many of the cows 
are on the lif?.. How is it possible that it can be 


(last Thursday week) in fall bloom, offering a | herwise? There is little or mo succulenes in’ 


the food we have described in its dry state, and” 
consequently cows fed upon it, must, for the want» 
of matter convertible into milk, cease to. yield-it. 
In every other country save our own, it forms:ay! 
part of the business of every. farmer or planter, 10% 
provide full supplies of nutritious food for his” 
stock of every kind, and for those. which com?” 
prise his dairy cows, especial pains and care are”) 
taken to provide a sufficient quantity of such#. 
roots as are heartening and succulent, so that, by» 
thus providing a substitute for the grasses of the», 
pastures, or the soiling stalls or yards, his dairy »” 
even through the dreary and inclement period.of +s 
the winter, may continue to contribute largely to, r 
the comfort of his family, and to the increases!) 
of his fortune. No good farmer there, will keep; ,. 
more cows than he can keep well, and in so keeps 
ing them, he finds his interest rewarded, and. has. 
besides, the satisfaction of knowing, that in thus... 
acting he has fulfilled an obligation imposed.upen.s.0 


charged a duty required by Him, who, in placing 
the beasts of the fields in subjection to man, en- . 
joined that he should extend towards them. bis." 
kindest protection and care. We frequently heat) 
gentlemen complaining of the difficulty of procur) * 
ing such cows as will make. profitable.returns; fe 
and of the impossibility of keeping them to their ws 





The address of Mr. Blydenburgh is sensible, judi- milk during’ winter. The reasdh is obvious, No” 
ytd we cite not what het’ brébd” i 


So gol ee De a i ne aro ee ge a ke Ee -~ =e ea te weet Se eo 


him by every humané consideration, and. dis" ° 
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z she be-of. the improved. Duras, Shorty 
Horn gg ete kp aay phan 
of the country, or any other kind—we sey no 

‘ow can be kept to the milk pail unless you give 
her something which will both nourish her sys- 
tom end replenish her udder. To make a cow 
yield a liberal supply of milk through the winter, 
she should bave in addition to full supplies of 
good, wholesome hay or fodder, at least -half « 
bushel of roots of some kind, or an equivalent of 
cabbages or kale, per day. And if the hay should 
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be fed Tong, each cow should have at least two 


days in the week, messes of chopped rye and cut, 
saw, to be either steamed or mixed up with 
boiling water, and permitted to remain uatil it be 
fermented before feeding. What, we would ask, 
would be the appearance of those splendid im- 
proved Short-Horn Durhams, of Col. Powell, of 
Philadelphia, of General Van Renssalear of Al- 
bany, of Mr. Hall and Dr. Hosack of New York,’ 
of Mr.. Thompson of Frederick county, Mary- 
land, or of Mr. Canby, of Delaware, if they were 
fed through the winter upon the ordinary feed 
which, is doled out to the cattle of a majority of 
the farmers of our country? Why, the month of 
March would find them with scarcely strength to 
carry their noble frames, if it did not find them 
in a. state to render it absolutely necessary, in or- 
der to maintain an erect position, to seek the aid 
of some convenient fence corner. The ambition 
of procuring fine breeds of animals of all kinds, is 
one worthy of every praise; but that of taking 
good care of what we have, is equally, if not more 
laudable. Besides these considerations, the in- 
terest of every farmer is always promoted by feed- 
ing his cows well. If fed in the niggard manner 
we have described, their keeping, such as it is, is 
a dead loss to their owners, they make no ma- 
nure worth speaking about, and the arimals 
themselves are coniparatively valueless: and if 
kept generously through the winter, and sheltered 
from the weather, each cow will give her two gal- 
lons of milk per day and make from four to seven 
pounds of butter per week, which latter should be 
set down as the profit, as the milk and cream con- 
sumed by the’family, will more than compensate 
for the feed. In addition to this, animals. thus 
fed make three times the quantity of manure, and 
are always in a condition to command good prices, 

We have indulged in no speculative theoriés in 
what we have said, but have addressed ourself to 
the common sense of the agricultural community, 
in the hope that they will’ see the propriety of 
edopting some plan by which our object can be. 
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/ aS A thes soil of which its 
greatest proportion is clay. 

F Gadel When toi pica’ 
sand. , 

Brown-loam.—When the greatest proportion 
consists of decayed vegetable matter. ' 

Rich-black-loam—when sand, clay, animal and 
vegetable matters are combined in unequal pro- 
portions, the clay greatly divided, being in the 
least proportion, and the sand and vegetable mat- 
ter in the greatest. 

The terms light-sand-loam, light-brown-loam, 
&c. are varieties of the above. 





[From the Philadelphia Sat. Evg. Courier.] 
Tue Catrie or Waxes. 
CONTINUED. 


GLAMorGaNsuine.—The Glamorgans were 
once in high repute, and deservedly so. George 
Jil, who was a good judge of cattle, was ve 
partial to them, and one of his agents yearly vist- 
ted Glamorganshire, to keep up. his Majesty’s 
stock by a selection of the best cattle that county 
could produce. 

D. T., the Welsh topographer, who wrote in| after 
the Cambrian language in 1720, pe eared of the 
cows as being large, some red, 
with a sleek coat, and a fine head. Alhough we 
have traced the white ox with red ears to Glamor- 
gan, and the neighboring county, Breton, yet the 
old legends agree that the domesticated breed was 
of a reddish colour, and that they had some of 
the Norman and Devon blood in them. This 
is accounted for by some of the chroniclers. A 
great part of Glamorgan was, in the twelfth cen- 
tury, seized by Robert Fitzhamon and other Nor- 
man Knights. Their connexion with their na- 
tive country did not immediately cease, and they 
introduced some of the Norman cattle into South 
Wales. The swelling crest of the Glamorgan ox, 
at once reminds us of the Norman bull. Did 
they spread from Glamorganshire to Anglesey, 
the catile of which island are also recognized by 
the peculiar swelling of the breast, and lofty bear- 
ing of the head; or may we consider this stateli- 
ness of appearance as indicative, in both districts, 
of the native breed ? 

We are also told that Sir Richard de Grenville, | pla 
one of the Knights who divided among them the 
Lordship of N one also possessed the castle of 
Bideford, on the Worthern coast of Devonshire, 
and introduced many of the Devon cattle. This 
we can easily imagine, for in the old red-cow, 
which we can recollect nearly fifty years ago, an 
admixture of Devon blood could not be for a mo- 
ment mistaken, and it is even yet evident in the 
horng, the lively countenance, and the deer-like 








\, A poor freedom is better than a rich slavery. 
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They were of a dark brown colour with white* 

bellies, and a streak of white along mm 

the shoulder to the tail. They 





the rump, or setting on of the ah was too 

‘modern notions ences kn ny Ra 
Forty years ago e breed was pete: it > 

North n, Warwick, and Wilts. Thee apti- 

tude to fatten rendered them gly | 

years old, and they were t to great perfee- 

por on the rich English arate en, / 

The Sood was beautifully veined an 

inside of the animal was well lined eae 

and the Glamorgans commanded the highest p 


above the level of the eae second with 
after by the most skilful breeders, i 
able when taken from the plough at six or seven 
more than twenty tent 
both in the metropolitan and veoviaetll 


Mr. Davies, who wrote in the -year 1018 wey 
that “among the Glamo e browns 
cow-beef weighs from eight to ten score pounds 


per quarter, though adene Weigh ay iabetr We 
twelve or thirteen scores. Ox-beef is from twelve 
to fourteen scores per quarter; some, however, 
have reached eighteen, and even twenty scores, 
The steers were seldom yoked until three years 
old; they were then moderately worked for three” 
or four years and well kept; uli after a few 
peed rest, they were usually disposed of at. 
large spring-fairs in this county, which then 
ed a collection of fine oxen, not often: “ 
Pd in any of the English districts. °°" "8 
During the French’ revolutionary’ “war the ex= — 
cessive price of corn attracted the attention 
hire farmers to thé intteened 
tion of it, and a 
tures were tarn 














ation was, that the bree: greatly degenerated 

ite Giaposition tw fatien, ami, certainly, with 

ions, but yet, as their general charac- 

nshire catile pe ee 

J, sharp in the hip-joints and shou'ders, 

wo Jong ia the legs, with thick 
and a delicate constitution. 

The Glamorganshire farmer was startled at the 

y reguit of thie alteration of system. His 
instead of being eagerly eought after, and 
st an extravagrant price, could scarecly be 
at all,er oaly ata serious loss. He was un- 
at frst t acknowledge the real cause of 
tioa and dimimution of value, and 
of the breeders, even at the present day, 
fake. lide or no pains to redeem their error. 
A low spirited individuals, however, set the ex- 
; and others have been incited by their zeal 
partial success tw assist in endeavouring to 
‘estore the breed to its former pre-eminence, or, 
least, ease 0m to the coarser fare which, un- 
Sor the state of husbandry, must now be 
‘Wo a great degree its lot. 

Among these, and one of the most skilful and 
successful of them, was Mr. David, of Raslyr, 
whuse sketch of the deterioration and regenera- 
‘tion of the breed we are giving our readers in a 
somewhat condensed form. The result of these 
‘eitempts has been, that, in the recent exhibitions 
of sock at Tredegar, the revived and pure Gla- 

have often successfully competed with 

the short horus and the Herefords ; and Mr. Da- 
vid has received, at Sir Charles Morgan’s cattle 
show, no less than twelve silver cups for his Gla- 
‘The work of improvement, however, as yet has 
been and could only be, in few hands. It is com- 
paratively easy to keep up a good breed; but to 
a bad une, or, at least, a deteriorated 
One, requires skill, capital, and perseverance ; and 
these into active requisition in the face of 
hatd.times, and with little or no prospect of ob- 
taining remunerating prices. Therefore it must 
be acknowledged at present, and perhaps # must 
- long continue to be the fact, that the Glamorgans 
' , ave far from being what they once vere. 
; continue, however, to maintain their charac- 
ter for stoutness and activity, and are still proGt- 
i «work. Only a litide 


abiy employed in 
whale ago four Glamorgan oxen ploughed with 
»@ase-half an acre of clover hay in two hours and 
odree. quarters. The beef is still geod, marbled, 

and fasted; and in proportion as the value 
“of she ox to the grazier has decreased, the value 
the cow has become enhanced for tho dairy.— 
is accustomed to cate will 


ot W cajist pleesant, but what is 
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i on the cultivation of wheat, 


| was ral Wiles tee : Agricultural Society of this 


State at ite meeting in February last, by H. Hic- 
cock, Esq, of Rensselaer county. im 

There are two Fac when.our winters 
are open, operate injuri op wheat crops.— 
One is, the high anid dry winds, which parah in 
March ; these blow off the soil in many situations, 
and by leaving the roets of wheat exposed, occa- 
sion their destruction. Another cause, is the heay- 
ing of the soil, occasioned by the alterations of 

d and warm weather. The water in the soil, in 
the act of freezing, expands and raises up the earth, 
and also the roots of the wheat plants which the 
earth embraces when a thaw succeeds, the earth 
being heaviest, falls down first and leaves the roots 
of the wheata little elevated, and by repeated 
changes of the weather, the roots are so far thrown 
out as to perish. 

Farmers, when convenient, usually sow their 
winter grain early in September, upon a supposi- 
tion which guides their common practice, that 
grain thus early sown withstands best the action 
of unfavorable seasons. This supposition, is 
founded upon the very plausible theory, that as 
the oldest roots will be longer and more numer- 
ous and take a firmer hold of the soil than those 
which are-younger, they will be less expose to 
be thrown above it, and at the same time, from 
their strength, be more tenacious of fife. But 
experience informs me, that wheat, sown as late 
as the first or even the second week in Oct. very 
often survives with less injury than that which 
is sown in the early part of September. Indeed 
farmers very geuerally admit, as the result of their 
experience, that rye, whose laws of vegetation 
must be neatly the same as those of wheat, sewn 
so late in the season as barely to come up, is most 
likely to withstand an unfavorable winter. Still 
the very plausible theory, which has been men- 
tioned, very generally induces them to sow rye 
early as well as wheat, in direct opposition to 
conclusions, which have been drawn from actual 
observation. 

An experiment was made last autumn for the 
purpose of collecting some further information on 
the subject. On the first day of September last, 
| excavated a spot of ground six feet square. On 
the one side, the excavation was about six inches 
deep, on the opposite side, the depth did not ex- 
eee! oneinch. Seed wheat was placed over the 
bottom, so that the kernels were about four inch- 
es distant from each dther; the excavation was then 
filled up. The soil was a suitable mixture of 
= sand and clay, for wheat; and of ordinary 

ility. This was the latter part of the extreme 
drought which prevailed last aly and the soil 
was dry, warm and finely pul zed before it was 
thrown on the wheat. The circumstances, ex- 
cept the extreme dryness of the soil, were highly 
faverable to the vegetation of seed at the greatest 
depth in the earth. ‘On the fourth of the month 
there was a »shower. whick not only wet 
the soil, but beat it down elose and hard. On the 
ninth af the month, the plants’ began to show 





rj Preity jm that nearly an inch 


the suciece of the ground, anew: joi 

which was the basis of the sade Send 
ofa hew system of roots. There were now | 
tiers of roots; the seed or knut adjoining it,: 
generated the lower tier, and ‘the new jottit 
upper one. “These two tiers or systems of »regy 
were connected together by a root resem blings 
cord or thread, and i ene. instance, eut off this 
connecting thread and transplanted the upper 
This grew with a little apparent check fron 
curtailment; but the under part died, alth 
the soil above was opened so. as to afford it 
alvantages of air an! solar heat. On the 

day of September, | examined another 
which had its regular formationsas expected, 
what was not expected, a blade was discovey 
about an inch long, which had started fromthe 
lower system of roots and would doubtless have 
found its way to the surface, had it not been dig- 
wurbed. {t is to be remarked, that this plant 
sprung from seed placed under cover of 

four inches of soil, which was about an i 
deeper than any of the other plants exami 
and that some of the tops of the wheat plants ha 
been eaten off and trodden down by accidental it 
trusion; a fact unregarded at. the time. Onthe 
26th day of September I examined another rook 
expecting to see the blade from below more per 
fectly developed, none however was discovered; 
but a third tier of roots was found at the surfate 
of the ground, which proceeded from the second 
as that had from the first system of roots, Onthe 
16th day of October I placed some seed wheat 
bout two inehes in the ground; their delay ih 
coming up induced me to suppose that they had 
perished from coldand wetness; but at theex 
piration of three weeks they made their appear: 
ance, and although the ground remained open 
several weeks longer, no second leaf appeared, 
of course no joint or second svstem of roots hai 
been formed. The very different’ formations ia 
the roots of wheat, which this experiment has 
disclosed, proceeded from causes appropriate and. 


jeapable ef being ascertained, but to distinguish 


them with certainty, other trials- must be made 
and conducted with greater accuracy than 4he 
one of which an account hasheen given. 

From these experiments, though inaccurate, 
some conclusions may perhaps be drawn of prét- 
tical use. All plants which live over winter, pos- 
sess an apparatus, by which they supply them 
selves, in autumn, with food for their sustenance 
in spring. ‘This food consists mostly of saerhia- 
rine matter, which is enclosed in a proper reeép- 
tacle. When this receptacle is formed near the 
surface of the earth, the fermentation of its con- 
tents is excited by frequent changes of weather, 
the saccharine matter is decompose, and the plant 
perishes from the want of food, and perhaps also 
from a rupture of its vessels. ; 

All wheat, shallow-sowed, mu-t have its reser- 
voirs of food but slightly covered with soil, and 
of conrse they are fully exposed. When wheat 
is sown early at any depth, a second, ani! seme- 
times a third + of roots is formed withim an 
anch of the surface.* In these, many stems origi- 


* Remark. by the Editor of the Farmer and 





Gerdener.—Dr. Darwin says whea the grain of 
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‘each of which has’ ite of nourish- 
fgpentatits bese, and it is. quite’ certain thet in 
gmost instances, the food, which was contained in 
tke: see:land the adjoining knot, is entirely ex- 
idpgusted by the supplies.of nourishment it’affords 
dheuppec portions of the plant. ‘The life of early 
mowed wheat must then, like that which is shal- 
dow sowed, Cepend upon the preservation of the 
epeservctes of saceharine matier which are , 
st or near the surface of the ground; and of course 
‘Yexposeri'to the unfayorable action -of varialile 
weather luting winter. 
Wheat which is late sowed, generates no se- 
‘gond. blade or new system of roots, and of course, 
she nourishment for spring’s use is retained in the 
sgoeéptacle which adjeins the seed. ‘If then we 
gow sutliciently late in autumn, and place the seed 
deep. the suil, we shall provide every security 
against'the hazards of bad weather, which the na- 
ture oft the case admits of. 

Mn the ordinary course of husbandry, some of 
dhe wheat is necessarily deposited at a‘considera- 
le depth in the soil, and when this takes place 
Anmfficiently late inthe season, the receptacle of 
food wiil be protected by its covering of earth, and 
@’partial crop will often-be realized, although there 

_amay be when the spring opens, no signs of life on 
he surtace of the field. In such cases the de- 
struction of the blade, which issues from the seed- 
foots in autumn, can be of little importance , one 
would suppose that the surviving plants will grow 
dhe more vigorously, from there being less in 
umber. and by tillering, produce many stems 
with laige well filled ears; such, however is 
not the fact; and usually the stems are single and 
the heads are not lirge /To account for this, it 
must be recollected that after the ground has thaw- 
eil in the spring, the earth settles and often be- 
eomes so extremely hard that doubtless many 
plants die, in their struggle to overcome the op- 
posing resistance, and the surprise is, that any one 
should possess vigor enough to protrude even a 
single stem through the hard earth that covers 
it 

From this view of the subject, the practice may 
be recommended, of effectually harrewing the field 
in the spring after the ground has settled, in order 
to supply the plant with free air, and give a free 

ge to its upward growth. After the harrow 
‘has been used, the roller ought to be employed to 
reset such roots as have been displaced, and-di- 
fainish the evaporation of moisture. 

In England, a wheat plant has been taken up, 
weparated into tighteen parts and replanted, and 
ty sucessive divisions and replantations, a crop of 

ethree and one-third pecks:of wheat was obtained 
in less than eighteen months from the time the seed 
was sown. If the roots of wheat can be so mi- 
iutely divided and successfully replanted, there is 
‘ dittle danger that the freest use of the harrow can 
be injurious—provided the roller be also used. 
"Phe fact appears to be, that nothing is necessary 
| 40 the vernal growth of the plant, but the preser- 
é-vation of the appa:atus which contains the saccha- 
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cultivated in the usual ‘manneér, it | ‘the 
largest crop, if it survive the old season. ‘Whelli- 
er such improvemetits may not be made a¥’ ‘to 
combine’ the bénefite of a sure and largé ¢rop, is w 
question still open to invéstigation; the proba-~ 
bility is, that both advantages may be secured; by 
a more correct knowl of the proper time ‘to, 
sow, and of the best methods of ‘cultire. - 

In the first volume of the transactions of the so- 
ciety for the promotion of agriculture, arts and 
manufactures, instituted in the state of New York, 
it is stated that in Huntingtor, Suffolk county, 
fifty -two bushels of wheat had been raised by*ma- 
nure on an acre of land, and Mr. Downs is said to 
have raised, on a poor, gravelly, dry soil, by the 
use of fish as 4 manure, at the rate of one hundred 
and twenty-eight bushels of rye per acre. ‘In this 
case, the rye would doubtless have lodged and 
been of little value, were’ it not ‘that it was 
twice eaten off by his neighbors’ sheep which 
broke into the lot; once when the rye ‘was 9 
inches high, and again when it was about 6 inch- 
es high. 

‘The production of so large a crop of wheat and 
of rye must liave proceeded from the causes 
whieh are steady and uniform in their o 
tions, and if all the circumstances which had oc- 
curred to produce them had been distinguished and 
noted down, similar crops might have been again 
raised. Some things which vecurred during the 
cultivation of this rye crup may be ascribed to ac- 
cident or chance, so far as Downs’ sagacity was 
concerned, but the causes which proximately oc- 
ceasioned the crop, did not work by accident or by 
chance, but agreeably to the lawW8 or roles from 


which they never deviate. This uniformity of |* 


operation lays the foundation for making fature 


discoveries, and brings within the grasp of our |* 


faculties the knowledge of increasing our crops 
by methods the least laborious and expensive. 

The period may arrive when the farmer shall 
pursue his methods of culture with anticipation 
of the consequences which will result, pr art 
to that of the mechanician in the construction of a 
machine, and when, by direct means, he vn 
duce greater crops than ever were obtained by 
mere empirical trials. 

Time was when the greatest philosophers taught 
the doctrine, that all things pertaining to the sur- 
face of the earth were too irregular and too 
much under the government of chance, to admit 
of scientific inquiry; this error has, within the 
two last centuries, been dixpeted. Buta similar 
error, in regard to rural affairs, is embraced by al- 
most all our practical Tn “and the 1 
correeti exposing it is developed, it wo 
sc6e, upen the wneidell oie Gl RAF tniVide- 
als. Here then is the diffieulty. 


neighbor’s business, gains nothing bas . 
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~ Notwithstanding the arguments which have beén’ 
urged in favor of sowing wheat late, it must be | of thes 
‘conceded that when carly sown ‘and our fields are py) 
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‘any other good than’ this accessidn “of fine ca 

40 the stock of the country, they, will, be. entitle 
to the gratitude of every agriculturist nit: ai 
Should not this noble act spur on the fahien 
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and planters of other states to follow heii 
RP oor.0cs sdewctip nian genoa 
_. Tas Snoat-Hornen Duns amen 
lish cattle, were imported a few days si 
ship Great Britain,-Capt. Freneb, from Liverp 
—having been purchased for.she. Ohio Agni¢ 
anértions ne 
have before had occasion 10 advert 10... Werbe- 
lieve the present are the finest.sainples ever 
breught to this country. . They.areeight ; 
ber, two year old ape try ed 
whieh is a two year old white ball, .is of bereo- 
lean size, but not on that.account of g 
wieldly shape, wsbeahony A a 
symmetry of proportions, both in’ ’ 
head and limbs—presenting in fact,.« beautiful 
model or study for a painter like Wouermans, #0 
famous for his cate. He. 


cost in England ex 

at being him out aboat $1000. Whatseems 
particularly to distinguish this breed of -catieye 
the small elegant limbs, the sobust museslar form 
of the neck, the fine cor‘our of the -~ 
and we ‘tas well at edag aiie eaiel C3 

neck in this is of a equal to the 
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that at one the corn- 
for animals, exhibits highly nutri- 
Now to arrest, or save as much 
it as possible, is one of the great argu- 
me, in favor of my mode of saving 
corn erop ; but Jem assured this is equally ef- 
as regards the fodder and shuck. 
housing my corn crop, the first rainy day, 


pressing wet work is calling for atten- 
hands “go to shucking corn, and stripping 
-- If Fem in want of this last species 
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fore ; horses, or mules, which 
p the by the case, as my gama grass 

oats cut inthe sheaf with which the cut- 
is kept constantly replenished, sup- 
want. In shucking the individual 
corn in one direction, and lays the 
attentidn to ity beside him, un- 
an armful, when he takes them up care- 
ites them a-short distance from 
order for putting into the cutting 

cibeell frequently stalk, 
to pieces of about an inch in 
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edhyenient distance from this apartment, 
made hogsheads are placed, well 

the outside, made expressly for the 
with tops well fitted of light wood or 
and standing on a platform about three feet 
the. ground, having at the bottom a large 
t to let off their contents. Just before them 
a trough. is placed, and which with the 
apparatus standing between the two 

dast, ia. imelosed and covered with a shed. Into 
these hogsheads | throw a small quantity of boil- 
ing water, and into the water a small quantity of 
corn or rye meal, just sufficient, when the cask is 
‘alled ap with cook woh water, to produce the vi- 
fermentation, as if going to distill. As soon 

he haw attained that state, I steam off a 
-the eut stalks, shucks, &c., putting, the 

last into the trotigh; over which, by means of a 
such as distillers use, I permit the 
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to and cover the cut stuff, 
which has be: wel sed down previously in 
‘the trough, and held by a moveable top.— 


ing, it is, experience convinces me, superior. 
It Pam by ~ Might The plentifully given 
keeps them in fine plight. t 
sure with which the animals pena appre mene 
paration is observable. I know of no food which 
they eat with more avidity—and what J consider 
hs ; 
kind, they soon ’ 
ture intended that the food of animals should in- 
clude a variety, aud that this being a law of na- 
ture, this variety is necessary for the highest state 
of animal health, I have added to the stalks every 
vegetable substance that can be subjected to the 
cutting box, usually given as food, viz : straw of 
oats, rye, rice, wheat and hay, pea vines, and 
sweet potato vines cured—and if plenty, any vege- 
table roots that can be spared from other animals 
-~and in the seasun,a portion of grass. I am 
fully satisfied that the gain in keeping my cattle, 
which I obtain from cutting up their food, is much 
more than an equivalent for the time and labor 
bestowed—and that a still ter equivalent is 
received from the steaming; for it must be remem- 
bered, I convert into food a mass of what could 
not otherwise be made so. 

My first essay was with the stalk alone, strip- 
ped of blades afid shuck. The result was about 
the same as when the blades and shuck were per- 
mitted to go to the trough. The effect produced 
by this preparation, on milch cows, I have found 

1 that could be desired—and in addition to the 
foregoing, with plenty of salt, it will be found to 
produce in the animals a high degree of health. 

Now, sir, in answer to some of your excellent 
corresponderts, I will observe that I am compell- 
ed to view my plan as the best to convert the 
corn-stalk into manure: and I view my-gain on 
this score, equally great. My cattle are well lit- 
tered with pine straw, or oak leaves, &c. The 
production of my corn-stalks passing through the 
stomach of animals, affords me the rich means of 
converting them into the best of manure, to a 
prodigious amount. Here my gain over the 
ploughing-in system is, I think, decided and self- 
evident. Plough ina ton of stalks, and let me 
carry out of my dungstead what another ton has 
enabled me to produce, and the result will readily 
be anticipated. AGRICOLA. 

Alabama, March $0, 1835. 








Foreicn ABsTRAcT. 
Advices from England to the 1st August and 
from’ France to the 8ist July, both inclusive, have 
been received. 





the Place du Carousal proceeded 
Rivoli, and the Place Vendome. The 
rather a portion of them, were formed in line: 
long both sides of the Boulevard at the 
the Rue Madelaine. These troops the king m-_ 
viewed, and retraced his steps, partially, towards, 
the Place Vendome, where the troops were to “4 
off before him. Dae 
At twelve o’clock, at the moment. the king” 
reached the Boulevard da Temple (a little before 
the Theatre des Funambules) was heard » 
dreadful explosion, like irregular platoon firing, 
The opinion at first was that it was a di : 
of fire works, but in a moment the awful an 
deadly nature of the perpetration became 
ent. The cries of ihe wounded were hearde-... 
dreadful confusion ensued—and then, for the fir ; 
time, the people learned that a shower of balls ha 
been fired at the king and his cortege, from % 
infernal machine, placed in the front window of. 


house. ale 
The first and most prominent object was thy y 
king, waving his hands to the National G 
and the people, and pointing to. his sons, beside; 
him, as if shewing that they had escaped. Anaid-,. 
de-camp held up the hat of a marshal of France, 
the feather stained with blood. This was the, 
hat of Marshal Mortier, Duc de Trevise,—tl 
gallant man (one of Napoleon’s warriors) 
been instantaneously killed by one of the 
the infernal machine. The king’s arm was wit 
ed by a ball, and he received a contusion on the... 
forehead from a ball; his horse wounded in the 
neck, but he displayed great coolness, and in-: 
stantly rode up to the house whence the dis 


a 





cupied his proper place in the procession, it, 
would have been the forfeit life. He did not take . 
the centre of the road, but retained that place, om. 
the side next the troops he had been inspecting, , 
The Duke of Orleans has also a contusion on the. - 
left thigh near the knee. A ball struck the hind 
quarter of the horse of the Prince of Joinville. ~~” 
Beside the Duc de Trevise, the following wer#.,. 
killed :—Gen. de Lachasse de Verigny; Capt. 


a Colonel in the army; two citizens; a womal, 
and achild. The wounded were General Hey>\ 
mez, (struck by 5 balls, one of which carried a 


Three or four others are slightly wounded. . = 

The name of the assassin is Jacques Girard, 
aged $9, a resident of Lodeve, where he hes 
family. He is a carlist. ) 

Immediately on the fall of the Dac de Trevise, 
smoke was seen to issue from the third story of 
a house, No, 50, 0n the Boulevard du 
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An attempt has been made to assassinate Louis | 
Phillippe, by means of an infernal machine. The et- 


The ist and 2d stories were occupietl by a wine — 
merchant: “Each ’story had but one window  and.-g 


a single’ rooni. ~The house ‘was invested 
searched. The room in which the infernal ma- 


eee 


charge came. It is curious that had the king.o¢-.. 
Ny 


Villate, aid-de-camp to Marshal Maison; Lieut, 
Col Rieussac, of the 8th Legion; four grenadiers; 


way his nose,) Generals Colbert, Pelet, and Blin; _. 
Col. Raffe; Capt. Marion; one citizen, and five... 
women. All of these are not expected to recover... 
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yy were so heavil loaded, that 
‘were new, five of them hal ‘oa “a 
‘Aithough badly wounded it is supposed. that 
thé Assassin will  Poruigal “. 
Queen of Portugal is to. marry. rince | 
,@ Sardinian sp prig of ag as age 
29-6 glorions age to soothe the agonized 
oft ng widow; his principles are liberal: so he 


the Zentleman to vied ap the brokenheart of. 
ng Queen, and € patriot aspirations 
op on Ae loyal and kind | hearted een who, | 4p 


jatheir love for her, implored her, ere the. tears 
hadried upon her cheeks, to fake to her bosoma 
suddessor to her dead Lord. 


‘The difference between Ohio and Michigan, 
tu assume @ worse and more threatening 
than ever. The legislative council. of 

had the subject under consideration on, 
the 25th ultimo, and made an speropraven of 
15,000 to meet any emergency which may arise, 
"i to use the language of the Detroit Free Press, 
ofthe succeeding day, “every arrangement will be 
made to afford warm reception to any portion of 
the million” of Ohio that may visit, the borders 
of Michigan. The paragraph concludes with 
ied nt words : 
“Michigan defends her soil and her rights, and 





we would wi our fellow-citizens of Ohio to re~- 
collect, that “Mirice is he armed who has his quar- 
rel just.” 


ar! War !!—Orders have been. issued for 
wlanteers to rendezvous at Mulholland’s in the 
county of Monroe, on the first of September next, 
for the purpose of resisting the military encroach- 
ments of the state of Ohio. , The territory it is 
expected will be on the alert, and we understand 
services will be accepted from all quarters.” 

On the @ther hand, Ohio is marshalling her for- 
ces, for the coming tray. From the Xenia Free 
Press, we learn that “the inhabitants of the north- 
erm counties have manifested a willingness to meet 
their neighbors of Michigan, in mortal combat— 
Many of them have volunteered at the call of the 
Governor, to march at amoment’s warning to the 

ted territory. 
he Governor has ordered a company of rifle- 
fieh to be raised in Huron county, to be armed 
ifthe expense of the state, to protect the court in 
Toledo, esehe county. 
@ the $d inst., Judge Higgins presiding.” 

“From the Detroit Journal, of the 5th. Sept., 
We learn that several independent and roilltia 
‘ippanies were to depart that morning for Tole- 
doyand that several companies had passed through 
at ‘city on the previous day. A private letter 
ey Detroit of the $d Sept, states, that the Judg- 

of Wood county, (Ohio) would attempt to 
ut acourt on the following * gacrrap ld “ that 

Lucas,of Ohio, was prepared. with troops 
defend. them; that Gov. Mason, of. ef 





re effectually had ordered 1,200 men 
ye next ds. vanes is deterni 
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| make-an effort o arrest them, and for dof 
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APPLES, oc cccccccccccccccecs éqeode 
Bacon, hams,new, Balt. cured....| 


Shoulders, .--- -do--++- oe 
Middlings,.....+ dOreresees 
Asso country,-+. 


Borrer, printed, in ms = half ibs. 


Carves, " three to six a3 old.. a 
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Cod, salted. > erereesce 
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| Pea. |FRom.| To. 
barrel.| —— | —— 
pound, : 114 
9 10 
- 9 94 
™ 183) 25 
“ Limbs, Bf a 
barrel.; —— | —— 
each, | $ 00 | 6 00 
* 117.00 |80 00 
© | 8 00 |12 00 
100}bs.| 1 874/$1 94 
| 1 G24) 1 75 
+| dozen.| —— | —— 
basrel.| 7 75 | —— 
¢ 675 | — 
“1425 | — 
“ 6i88 4 iid 
ewt. | 2 25 | 2 75 
pound,|. 10 104 
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FA! re PLOUGH 
Ne. 8 A ‘with cast’ naib 
No. 17H: tiny credebien with cuit Coats ,; 
Theiformet toe of ved 
the ell Sh board these impro 
leu somewhat on the principle faiddowa ant 
‘howas Jefferson, but varied so as to ia 
‘the presswre on the mould board, as &: 
tion in the pract.cal.use has. ditected... 
D UULE. MOULD B "ARD. Br 


ie 


> Agticalworit I . 

nd in fine, of all articles and coutnodites in the 
gardening line. 

, the fideli- 


perience ‘n this bu 
spend when only half worn. 


coqueimignes and cor This valuable may be lied to an of 
‘stock breeders, farmi~| Tis valuable principle may be app y ehape 
SELF-SHARPENING. 


most eminent 

cabanas ho 
No. 00. The smallest size is a 7 inch seed and ; 
gl cultivating plough price $5 00 
o. 0. 


thet ath entrusted to him 
Lgunreny formed ; and that the 

A a te ees . 8 we 
wide, nearly the same wala “aia 


we 


4 


js extensive 


city ax a point, between ‘whidh and al- 
oA opty: place in the Union, transpor-- 
smalter one, but has a 
board, and better adapted mety iont 


ot watel, is exceedingly conveni- 
operate ae an indocement with those 

The shares and heels of these two sizes 
spit each other - 


er fo send bint thet: orders. 
ot that lettere when wnacconipanied by s 
No. 1. A light two-horse 
** 2. A two horse plough, 9 inches wide 


ated: wi putt 
Son uh & 7th sts 
* 3. A two-horse flashing plough 


“ 4. A heavy thiee-horse plough with ‘sword 
coulter 


woop’s PATENT. 
No. 2¥. A seed and ne plough, 8 tncties. 
wide, with cast share 
Com. A one-horse plough, with wrought i iron 
standa cast share 
No. 1.A. |v a light tworhorse plough, 9 inches 


* Je. A two-horse plough, with sword coulter 
and cast share, a aipusiee tasking 





\Gsttlo-of desirable deveriptions, of pure blooded 
but solely on account of 

rgd ad pir, a we 
Eilers ee tee roe pombe Nincte of 


| iB ittgeccs and fine woole! sheep. ' 


) @ supply of the best Noatueaw Mircn Cows, 

roe Eg ne agg Dairynimn and bree er, with- 

: pc several Jacks and Jennies. some of them of very 
size and character as breeders. 


age 2 
- 


Two sizes; a very useful plough for meee 
potatoes at ¥ 
the time for gathering the crop. Price $7 00 to. 106 
EXTRA CASTINGS FOR PLOUGHS,... © 
CULTIVATORS. ie Br ky 
Then ath five wrougliit tines, of ere Pho 
from 3 +0 
ee to emesis 50’cents additional. 
hegweved > 8 | 4 $24 000 95'Oe 
extra large - MP BD re ea 
Ditto. _ ditto regent pmprapoment, 
F Me i: 
Box Fans, ema a get ‘. 
or water power, capable of net 
75 to 100 bushels per hour 
14 Bex same scanner, oaiaes to meoen! 
wer 


potatoes, Ko. and for plovg'ing-up 
Pageinn with several new patterns, which paper 
Fite ties fare simple fra Rood uh : 

* #: 
WHRAT FANS. 
- 7200 oe Pans 
20 inch. Cylindrical straw cutter, suited to ah 
Extra knives perset - 
ra heives per set 














- | R. expects bushels lou h 11 6 Pox * - - - 
cobbtewed 8 f RY (or shot) mie AT end a 80 4 The above ploughs of Wood's Patent are entitled Extre knives-por set. 
GAMA GRASS SEED, and ‘of SK NLESS 4 ta two extra shares each. at the above These machines are self feeders, the knives are of 
he white ears tree from one to three years : inch. A superior seed plough, with cast shares 4 50} _ manner as to cut with great ease wery ‘S, { 
apd the Morus Mutticaulis, or New Chinese Mulber- ; ot 2 ac tome etal ws . - keen Soe, weer — Sines have been ary j 
withbe eupy hed wt inuderate prices ip the proper sea- ine tight two- horse plough, w cast shares & cut w m without sharpening uives. Fay 
A two-horse ditte ditto © 7 00} Common Dutch straw cutter with inety - te * I 
and seeds q 10 A two or light three-horse pl Ditto withouttreadle = - -, 6% 
sea to fidveeda ceterced cares” 9 0 Coun suintans. iow 
: ' eS lame 10 A three-horse plough with wrought shere 10 00 | Of the various kinds offered ty the public, the one 
da eoD “AND < Ch ‘AP MANURE... 10 A three-horse plongh with sword coulter, generally preferred ie that with a vertical iron 
’ HE Suber E E. a superior fluehing plough, made both wheel with spring holders, which adapt ‘thear: 
rihers offer fur sale 5000 bushels of plaister right and left handed 11 50] selves to any sized ears. There isno machine...” ° 
aa buildmgs. Recammended bs Sir |! umphrey A heavy three-horee plough, with sword more certain to answer the intended pyre F 
G & most valuable manure, larly for clayey eoulter ré4 00 nee are very durable and easily kept v 
if soils coutaia ng much carbonic acid, acting im M’CORMIC K's PATENT. and will shell from 15.10 20 bushels = ht a bl 
and pesiste) in ita action by the sand with . One-horse wrought shared plough 5 00| ‘hend, and are nowsold at the redticed 
ie mized. Light two-horee dilto ditto - 700] $19 00, with a discount of five cr pod po dl 
4 ceuts per bushel or a4 two horse cart Two-horse plongh, with sword coulter 9 50) bepa J4\' ES Mu n 
- , ene CLAIR & MOORE. Three-horse plongh, with coulter = - a . Sept. . Successor to SINCLAIR “& : , 
a E. Heavy three horse plough, with coufter 1 ‘STOC ig? 7 4 
KOTICE TO CAPITALISTS. BAR SHARE entiepen Prengnyess rate to. ah South, S 
m ondersigned having been engaged for a number - Ina Tiveh ploogh, with wayeght dare As of three Eee sclmelt of the 
years past in the Linnean Gar en & Nurserics at and lock coulter 6 25 ham’ Short lor breed, the one a bull Heing 49 pa 
» iw @ department where he has had every op- “ Isa 7 inch plough, without conlter 5 00 cow between 9 and 10 years old, and er bell 
thoroughly acquainted with the 18 A one-horee plough, with @rvaghtehare months old on the ist September, instant. 7 The 
to form a connection with some person and coulter =~ 700 raised by Dr: Pool, of New Brot ~ 
fees os are or silent partner, for the pur- 2. A light two-horse plough, with wrought ted thorough-bred Bishop, by opty, Welling eu 
er & Garden Seed business. share and coulter 8 00| Hrorough-bred importéd cow, ealléd ¥ arie; 
ing sg in a lucrative business, it 3. A vwodem plough, with wrought share imported, s08 40-0 beoutifal enimél, si ee 7! 
to thero 
te sabeerther, wif r! treated + 34. Aheavy two-horee plough, with rough one. are and dow apy pny tagicaneg Log 6 td | a 
confidential G. R. GARRETSON. Riga os: coomtee lons of milk per day. Her calf now three montis per 
envy three-boree fu hing also a niost beautiful fe partaking of the marine 
; with wrought shareand coulter - of hin mother; he was got by the of the marines po 
; VILL-SIDE. — Lead ine 
emonnt of the above valuable arti-| 4 plough suited to two horses, with cast share, , aril omer eseu trol, gn ag 
ine of limeese.manore is 60| the rght or lof pe Letters concerning t wee le, post 3 
ES toe tele w del wpe it 18 this ad- | SHOVEL-PLOUGH. to the editor of thie will honteleref nm =~) | eun 
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DEVO. ULLS. 
OR SALE—Two full blood Devon Bolle 
F: & beautiful animal, 9 years old, of the, 
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